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ington, have lashed the memory of Lee naked through the streets of public scorn. Marshall refuses to join the chorus of denunciation. Instead, he states the whole case with fairness.1
Three days after Monmouth, he was promoted to a full captaincy;2 and, as we have seen, he had been made Deputy Judge Advocate at Valley Forge. Holding these two offices, Marshall continued his military service.
The alliance with the French King, followed by the American success at Monmouth, lulled the patriots into an unwarranted feeling of security. Everybody seemed to think the war was over. Congress became more lethargic than ever, the States more torpid and indifferent. The British had seized the two points commanding King's Ferry on the North River, thus cutting the communication between the small American forces on opposite sides of the Hudson.3 To restore this severed connection was important; and it was essential to arouse once more the declining interest of the people. Washington resolved to take Stony Point, the then well-nigh impregnable position dominating King's Ferry from the New Jersey side.
A body of light infantry was carefully selected from all ranks. It was the flower of Washington's troops in health, stability, courage., and discipline.
1  Girardin follows Marshall in his fair treatment of Lee.   (Burk, iv, 290.)
2  He was promoted July 1,1778. (Heitman, 285.)
3  The whole patriot army everywhere, except in the extreme south and west, now numbered only sixteen thousand men.    (Marshall, i, 306-07.)